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tion like ours. " Goethe fiber Iriinstlerische und 
mechanische Tatigheit" discusses the sage of 
Weimar as a leader in the protest against the 
artistic degeneration ushered in by the spread 
of machinery — especially English machinery — 
in the nineteenth century. That the protest cul- 
minated in most brilliant fashion in two En- 
glishmen, Buskin and Morris, is a significant 
fact which Harnack ought not to have passed 
oyer in silence. In opposition to views main- 
tained by Brandes, Harnack shows in " Hoch- 
gebirgs- und Meerespoesie bei Goethe," that 
Goethe was one of the earliest and greatest of 
the interpreters of the ocean, though — charac- 
teristically — not of the German Ocean, but of 
the Mediterranean. 

The four essays on Schiller, though less orig- 
inal than those on Goethe, help to emphasize 
the contours of the book. That Harnack's 
ideal does not exclude intelligent appreciation 
of problems of modern life appears in the re- 
maining pages of the work which deal with 
subjects like "Zur Entwickelungsgeschichte 
des deutschen Dramas im 19. Jahrhundert," 
" Zur Wiirdigung der dramatischen Kunst Heb- 
bels," "Paul Heyse," "Zu Bjornsons Gedacht- 
nis," etc. The essay on Heine marks a refresh- 
ing reaction in favor of this great literary 
artist. 

Yet we must add that here and there Har- 
nack seems to underrate the positive contribu- 
tions of some of the nineteenth century ideals 
when they happened to be out of harmony with 
Goethe's tenets. So the comparative indiffer- 
ence towards Italy on the part of modern paint- 
ers, which Harnack criticises, is due in large 
measure to the discovery of many beauties in 
northern landscape to which the eighteenth 
century was blind, and hence is not merely a 
sign of deterioration. Goethe's contempt for 
German art and art-criticism of the early nine- 
teenth century, for which Harnack has no 
word of disapproval, was distinctly a sign of 
limitation on his part. We feel now, that with 
all its faults, German Pre-Eaphaelism — Wack- 
enroder, Schlegel, Overbeck, etc. — ushered in a 
great new movement which reached its zenith 
in Buskin and the English Pre-Eaphaelites. 
Again, in the essay on the dramatist Grabbe, 



not sufficient justice is done to the extraordi- 
nary originality implied in Grabbe's laying the 
entire emphasis on the environment, and hence 
completely freeing his tragic hero from the tra- 
ditional "moral guilt" — and that as early as 
1831, long before Hebbel's "Maria Magda- 
lena" (1844), and even earlier than Alfred 
de Vigny's "Chatterton" (1834). 

Whether we agree or disagree with Harnack, 
however, we must feel on every page of this 
last book from his pen, as we have done in the 
case of all his other contributions, that we are 
in contact with a personality at once sound ir- 
method and elevated in spirit, as well as en- 
dowed with a sense of form — a type of mind 
never more welcome nor more needed than 
among us to-day. 

Camillo von Klenze. 

Brown University. 



COBBESPONDENCE 

The Soueoe of Britannicus, II, 6 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sirs : — The celebrated scene of Nero's eaves- 
dropping upon Junie and Britannicus has a 
close parallel in Botrou's Belisaire, a tragedy 
written some twenty-seven years before Ea- 
cine's. 1 Junie, it will be remembered, is re- 
quired to speak with her lover, knowing that 
Nero is watching them from a hiding place and 
that any display of affection for Britannicus 
will be fatal to him. Similarly the Empress 
Theodora tantalizes her rival in Belisaire. She 
had loved Belisarius when she was an actress 
in the Hippodrome, but he had neglected her 
for Antonina, so that now, as Empress, she is 
seeking to avenge her unrequited affection. In 
the first act she forbids Antonina to recognize 
her lover when he presents himself before the 
Emperor on returning from a victorious cam- 
paign. Later, she leaves her rival alone with 
Belisarius, after warning her that if she shows 
her feeling for him, he will be put to death, 

1 Belisaire was published in 1644, probably first 
acted in 1642 or 1643; the first performance of 
Britannicus was on Dec. 13, 1669. 
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and adding, "je vous ecouterai par cette ja- 
lousie." 2 The next scene shows her "a la 
fenetre sans etre vue," while Belisarius is mak- 
ing love in vain to Antonina. He cannot un- 
derstand the hitter's ambiguous words and con- 
cludes, like Britannicus, that she is faithless. 
Eotrou's persons seem declamatory when 
their speeches are compared with the simple 
language of Bacine's lovers; there is no verbal 
similarity between the two scenes; the differ- 
ence of the persecutors' sex prevents a parallel 
in Eotrou to Britannicus's poignant suspicion 
that Junie has been dazzled by his imperial 
rival. But in other respects the situations are 
identical. In both plays are found the jealous, 
spying ruler, whose proximity is known to one 
lover only, the woman torn between desire to 
save her lover and fear lest her words may cost 
her his love, and the hero, eager to express his 
devotion, astonished to find his mistress cold. 
Eotrou was sufficiently famous, his printed 
plays sufficiently accessible for Eacine to imi- 
tate him. The small success that Belisai/re had 
on the stage may have prevented the discovery 
of the borrowing. I find no mention of the 
episode in history. Indeed, the unhistoric hos- 
tility it implies between Theodora and Anto- 
nina and the fact that there is no reference to 
the scene in Procopius's record of court gossip 
indicate that it is a literary invention. As 
there is no evidence to show that Eotrou bor- 
rowed the episode from another author of fic- 
tion, it is reasonable to credit him alone with 
suggesting to Eacine this excellent situation. 

H. Cakkington Lancaster. 

Amherst College. 



Burns's Awa, Whigs, Awa! 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sirs: — May I call attention to a slight in- 
accuracy in the notes to the Centenary Edition 
of Burns's poetry, to correct which would be 
hardly worth while were it not possible at the 
same time to throw a little more light on the 

•n, 2. 



methods James Hogg employed in compiling 
his Jacobite Belies. 

Commenting on Burns's spirited song Awa, 
Whigs, Awa, the editors say : " The Jacobite 
song thus named in Hogg's Jacobite Songs 
[sic] is chiefly Hogg's." 1 As a matter of fact, 
however, this is one of the few modern songs 
in that collection which do not bear traces of 
the Shepherd's "improving" pen. To differ- 
entiate his own version from those previously 
published he appropriated the four stanzas and 
chorus which Burns had contributed to the 
Museum, changed their order, and added three 
stanzas which he found in Allan Cunningham's 
version in Cromek's Remains of Nithsdale and 
Galloway Song. 2 A comparison of the three 
versions makes it perfectly clear that Hogg had 
both Burns's and Cunningham's before him as 
he arranged his own, and also, that he is re- 
sponsible for nothing but the arrangement of 
the stanzas. 

Cunningham's note to the song, in chief part 
as follows, is brief and characteristically mis- 
leading. "This old song," he writes, "has 
long been a favorite among all classes, prob- 
ably for its beautiful tune. The first two verses 
may be found in the Scots Musical Museum. 
Those annexed have never been printed, per- 
haps from their strong and direct severity. 
. . . It is from the recitation of Mrs. Cop- 
land." 3 The song, as the editors of the Cen- 
tenary point out, did not appear in print " be- 
fore the publication of Burns's set in Johnson's 
Museum," 4 and could not have been a favorite 
for longer than fifteen years. Moreover, the 
stanzas which Cunningham printed for the first 
time were in all probability his own work. 5 

Hogg's note seems to have been written with 
equal intent to deceive, for Hogg knew Cun- 
ningham and the facts concerning Cromek's 
Remains: " Part of the verses are as old as 
the time of Cromwell, but others have been 

1 Op. cit., m, 350. 

' London, 1810. 

' Remains, e + c, 147. 

1 Op. cit., m, 350. 

" The spurious character of Cromek's Remains, 
and Cunningham's connection with the volume, be- 
came notorious soon after the book was published. 



